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William Clito proved to be as irresponsible as his father, nor
would he in this situation have found a wise mentor in Louis
VI; he made common cause with the nobles and left the
towns to their mercy. Riots broke out in the towns, and the
various claimants took advantage of the disorder to make
their appearance again. Bruges and Ghent took the lead in
promoting the candidature of Thierry of Alsace, and when
Louis came again to restore order, the towns resisted him
and he had ignominiously to retire. William Clito was
killed in battle in July 1128, and on his death Louis'
intervention in the affairs of Flanders as well as of Nor-
mandy was at an end. The only satisfaction he obtained
was that Thierry came to do him homage and to receive
investiture, desiring, owing to the continued antagonism
with England, to maintain friendship with the king of
France.

The remaining years of Louis' reign were mainly peaceful. The effect
His energy grew less as his corpulence increased, and the great ^s^
strokes of fortune that befell him in his last years came too to England
late for him to reap the profit. For in 1135 his great enemy,
Henry I, died, and his most troublesome vassal, Theobald of
Blois, made his peace with the king. The house of Blois now
had a new outlet for its ambition. Theobald and his younger
brother Stephen were, through their mother, grandsons of
William the Conqueror. This gave them a claim, since
Henry's heir was a woman. Theobald was a stranger to
England, but Stephen had been a favourite with the late king
and spent several years there ; his brother Henry was bishop
of Winchester; and his own popularity won him the crown
of England. Theobald acquiesced in his brother's success
and acted as his partner on the continent. Here, however,
they met their match in Geoffrey of Anjou, who also had
designs on Normandy; he was able to form a coalition
of Norman nobles and to resist the attempts of the
house of Blois to secure the duchy. England and Normandy
were thus divided again, and Blois and Anjou were in
bitter rivalry. The situation in the north was now more
favourable to the king of France than it had been for a
century.

A still more surprising change was to come about two
years later in the South of France, where for so long the